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No. 168. Rars AMERICANA. 2,463 titles, 309 
pages, with illustrations, 

r price 50 cents. 

Nos. 169 & 174. AvrograpHs. 9.758 titles, 

4,304 titles, price 


: ree. 
No. 171. GrneaLoey. 
10 cents. 


Americana. In two parts, 2,600 


titles, free. 
306 titles, free. 


No. 172. 


Rare Books. 
No. 175. Fine Arts. 1,261 titles, free. 
Print Catalogues and semi-monthly 
bulletins of Print Exhibitions, free. 
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and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS.. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 




















OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 





EKYLL’S, LTD., 10, Berkeley Street, Picca- 

dilly, are buyers of OLD TEXT BOOKS 
on ORIENTAL RUGS, containing coloured 
illustrations. Particulars requested. 
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VOLUME CLIY. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
for VOLUME CLIV (January—June, 1927) 

will be published at the end of the current 

| month. Orders accompanied by a remittance 
should be sent to ‘‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 


} 


| 20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
| England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free, 
INDING CASES for VOLUME CLIV, in 
blue cloth, will be available at the same 
time. Price: 3s. 3d. post free. 


The above will also be on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


BINDING CASES FOR YOLUME 
CLIII. 


UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL. 

SmaLL ADVERTISEMENTS. ; CLIII. hes Sg oragrene il 1927) are Br on 

Mini . Box ’ sale, and should be ordered from TES 
an oe ee AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy- 
Inserts } 1 3 6 13 26 | combe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
Rates . local bookbinders. mk, he Cases are ag on sale 
per a 1s. 10d. 9d. 8d. 7d. | oe London office, 14, Burleigh Street, 
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Berkeley Hunt Papers ... ... .. ... 6. ee 21 
Fleurs-de-lis in Arms of Thomas Guy ... ... 26 
Trinity Sunday ... ... .. 0... . - . 29 


TOUTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street,W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. _ 


Memorabilia. 


[8 generations to come students of the agri- 

cultural economics of the early twentieth 
century may read with interest an account, 
supplied by Dr: Arthur G. Ruston to the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
July of this year, of a West Riding Farm. 
The point of the story is that, during a period 
of deep agricultural depression, the holder of 
this farm, when all direct and‘ overhead 
charges had been met, made surplus which 
ranged from 3.1 per cent. to 23 per cent. on 
his capital during the six years 1921 to 1927. 
This success, due first and foremost to 
ingenuity, skill, adaptability and a genuine 
feeling for animals, was attained largely by 
the collection of a good herd of Welsh cattle, 
but still more conspicuously by the pigs and 
the clever and unusual lines on which their | 
management is run. For the vear 1925-6 the 
pigs made a profit of £406, using land which 
had previously been regarded as_ useless. 
That represented a net profit of 48 per cent. | 
on the capital invested, while the dairy made | 
a profit of 19 per cent. The farm is a mixed 
one of 150 acres, situated on the coal measure | 
soils of the West Riding, and is thus not an | 
average farm in regard to position. Never- 
theless, this account of it, with its figures and | 
other details (not to forget the illustrations) | 
should be noted as a useful contribution | 
towards the understanding of the farming | 
of the day. , | 

Mr. Bond, in his ‘July on the Farm,’ | 
notes that growth this year has been back- | 
ward owing to the cold, dry weather of May. | 
Also, indoor fodder having run short, stock | 
had to be turned out to grass rather too early 
for the good of the grass, by which the effect | 
of the weather was aggravated. Mr. Bond; 
remarks, as everybody has done, the preva- 
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| lence of buttercups and daisies in the pas- 


tures. The prospects of the cornfields are 
said to be not unsatisfactory, or even better 
than that, in the Eastern Midlands, particu- 
larly in regard to barley. In July comes up 
the question of the hoeing of the sugar beet 
crop, and it is still disputed, whether deep 
or shallow hoeing is the better. Experiment 
has chiefly favoured the latter, as it points 
also in favour of frequent hoeing. On the 
question of mowing of pastures, Mr. Bond 
has some counsels which, apart from their 
substance, interested us by the technical use 
in them of the poetical word ‘‘sward.’’ The 
condition of the sward of meadows and of 
pasture fields differs, he tells us. The sward 
of pasture-fields gets matted, but meadows 
show little tendency that way; and to keep 
pastures clean in the sward close grazing is 
useful. Another word we noticed is the 
description of pond waterings for pasture 
fields as ‘‘ mere ’’ waterings, 


HE June number of the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research prints, 

as respectively eleventh and twelfth of their 
series of Select Documents, (1) part of a tri- 
partite indenture made in 1299 between the 
Wardrobe, the Frescobaldi and ‘‘ Pascasius 
Valentini called the Adalit,’’ a Knight of 
Aragon, and (2) an unpublished poem on 
Bishop Stephen Gardiner. The latter is a 
most carefully written MS. from the title of 
which the author’s name has been expunged 
—possibly in the reign of Mary Tudor, the 
poem being a violently Protestant production. 
It is, however, possible to make out the name 
as ‘‘ William Palmer,’ and M. Pierre 
Janelle, who contributes the article, has 
brought together a certain number of refer- 


| ences to Palmer from contemporary sources 


and is inclined to think the man who wrote 
the poem was a Palmer of Gloucester, one of 
the ‘50 gentlemen called pensioners,’’ who 
figured in the reception of Anne of Cleves. 
The importance of the poem is principally 


| biographical, in which regard M. Janelle 


rates it highly, claiming that it presents a 
psychological study of Gardiner’s aims and 
motives which deserves great attention. The 
article is to be continued. The library of the 


| Institute has recently been presented with a 


collection of material relating to the history 
of English roads formed by the late C. F. 
Hardy. Mr. Hardy believed that the calcu- 
lations of the early map-makers and postal 
authorities were based upon a ten-furlong 
mile, a view for which he found evidence, 
among other places, in the postal regulations 
in the Domestic State Papers. 
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THE Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 

Patrick are so good as to send us the 
booklet which they publish giving the 
speeches, songs and the rest at their Annual 
Banquet. There is nearly always something 
of interest to be gained from its pages, besides 
the exhilarating laudations of Ireland, This 
year, the 157th, we noted, in the speech of 
Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker, a detail or two of 
folk-lore and folk-experience. After mention- 
ing that Philadelphia boasts the oldest 
medical school in the country (“‘ it took Har- 
vard many years to attain the Philadelphia 
standard,’’ the Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School had acknowledged a few years ago), 


Mr. Pennypacker told how, across the moun- | 
tain ranges years ago the principal doctor of | 


medicine was a man who, going off for the day 
tacked on his door the notice: ‘‘ Gon too day ; 
Bak too nite ’’—the ingenuous orthography of 
which lost him his practice, for he lived in a 
region of expert spellers trained in spelling- 
bees. 
was in possession of the favourite soup stone 
for miles around, and was required to lend it 
to neighbours when they were minded to make 
soup. The speaker remarked that that soup- 
making process harked back ‘‘to one of 
Aesop’s fables.’’ 
paradox in the life of Pennsylvania—so 
highly civilized yet with so wild a background 
—that he had talked with men who, in the 
Pennsylvanian mountains, had been chased 
by packs of wolves. 


THE July number of Scottish Notes and 

Queries contains the second instalment 
of Mr. David Grewar’s ‘ The Gold Fields of 
Scotland.’ Queen Elizabeth is said to have 


In that same region lived a lady, who | 


[THREE papers in the July Cornhill should, 

we think, have special interest for our 
readers. One is the Rev. James Wall’s sketch 
of ‘ University Life after 1790 ’—Cambridge 
of those days, with reminiscences of Henry 
Gunning, and a handful of witty sayings of 
our own time to show that we are not 
altogether so dull as we are said to be. The 
next is Mr. Arthur Jose’s sketch of the 
strange career of ‘‘ Louis de Rougemont’’; 
and the last, and best, the experiences of a 
handful of shipwrecked men cast on Bird 
Island and St. Juan de Nuovo (Farquhar 
Islands) in the year 1855, told by one of them 
| —the late Sir Edward Ross—then a boy of 
eighteen, who, in the St. Abbs had been on 
his way to India, 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 


| From the London Journal, Saturday, July 13, 
| 1728. ; 








! The Monument erected in Weftminster- 


, Abbey, in Memory of Mr. Samuel Butler, 
| Author of Hudibras, having been at firft fet 
|up in an inconvenient Place, was laft Week 
| removed, and fix’d higher on one Side, 


He mentioned as another! parallel with that of Ben Johnfon. 


| Her Grace the Dutchefs Dowager of Marl- 
| borough was prefent in the Quakers Meeting- 
|Houfe in Devonfhire-Square on Tuefday 
| Morning, at the Wedding of Mr. Jofeph 
| Freame to Mrs. Ann Ofgood. And her Grace 
| dined that Day at the White-Lyon Tavern in 
| Cornhill. 

| On Tuefday laft Mr. Alderman Parfons 





received from Sir Bevis Bulmer a porringer| made a fumptuous Entertainment, at his 
made entirely of gold taken from a Scottish | Houfe at Ryegate in Surrey, for the Com- 
river, which she counted among her most pany of Merchants of the Staple of England, 
treasured possessions. The quantity of gold | of which he was lately chofen Mayor. 

obtained in Scotland during the reign of | [Wednefday] Night, as Sir William 
James V—and Mr. Grewar quotes the state-| Woolfley of Woolfley-Hall in Staffordfhire 
ment that ‘‘nearly the whole of the gold | was returning home in his Coach, the Waters 
coinages of Scotland were minted out of the | of the Mill upon Long-Brook, 3 Miles from 
native metal’’—has been’ estimated at Litchfield was fo fwelled with the Violence of 
£200,000. In Sutherland, in 1869, a nugget | the Rain, that juft as his Coach was got into 


of gold weighing 2 oz. was found at the Suis- 
gill Burn, and there ensued a rush to the dig- 
gings; but the licences and royalties imposed 
by Government reduced profits to nil, and 
operations were closed. Wales, in the earlier 
nineteen-sixties, had its gold-rush, when the 
Clogan mine, near Barmouth, yielded £6,000 
in one year. We are reminded that the wed- 


| the Water, the Mill-Dam unhappily blew up, 
and the Water roll’d down with fuch Force 
as carried all before it, and overfet the Coach 
with Sir William in it, and himfelf, his Foot- 
man, and four Mares that drew the Coach, 
were all drowned; the Coachman faved him- 
felf by catching hold of an Appletree. He 
is fucceeded in Dignity and an Eftate of 


ding-rings of Princess Mary and the Duchess | 26001. per. Ann. by his Brother, now Sir 
of York were made of Welsh gold. 


Richard Woolfley. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, 
1559-1613. 


sha following series of extracts from 
account books in Berkeley Castle are a 
record, mainly, of expenditure on hunting, 
horses, and hounds, 

They include also all similar references 
relating to hawking. Their chief interest 
from the point of view of hunting history 
probably lies in the very varied information, 
they give on the cost of almost everything in 
connection with the maintenance of a hunt- 
ing establishment, from the shoeing of a horse 
to the final reckoning at the end of a buck- 
hunting tour. This lavish detail is best seen 
perhaps, in the farrier’s bills, where every 
horse that passed through his hands is men- 
tioned by name, or, if without a name, by 
colour, age, sex, and in some cases even by 
his defects. In addition, these details of 
Henry Lord Berkeley’s hunting tours include 
the names of each park he hunted in, and 
their owners, as well as the number of bucks 
killed, and the fees paid for each. His 
movements can thus be traced from Kings- 
wood Chase (now a Bristol suburb, and of 
which he was ranger and keeper by purchase), 
through Gloucestershire, | Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, | 
Buckinghamshire, and so on to the outskirts | 
of London. The accounts mention payments | 
to the Keepers of St. James Park, and ‘‘ Mari- | 
bone ’’ Park, from which it may be surmised | 
that he hunted there also; and we know from | 
a contemporary authority (Smyth, the his- 
torian of the Berkeleys) that he hunted in 
Lincolns Inn fields, and Highgate, from his | 
mother’s house in Shoe Lane. 

It is remarkable that the country in which | 
he habitually hunted the buck embraced what | 
is now the most famous tract of Fox-hunting 
country in England, namely: the Berkeley, 
Beaufort, V.W.H., Quorn, Pytchley, Cottes- 
more, Whaddon Chase, etc., to name only a 
few Hunts. 

The tradition that the Berkeleys hunted the 
country between Gloucestershire and London 
has been quoted often enough by sporting 
writers to adorn atale, but, so far, without 
evidence to support it. Doubt has been cast on 
the authenticity of this tradition recently by a 











distinguished writer, and authority on Fox- 
hounds, who, in,a letter to the Sporting Press 
declared his disbelief in it. It is true, the 
tradition is usually invoked in relation to the 
early days of fox-hunting. Be that as it 
may, we have in these sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century records, substantial proof of 
it, which lend it an added interest by reason 
of their antiquity. 

From early manhood Henry Berkeley’s home 
was Caludon House, near Coventry, From 
this centre he lived, moved and had his being 
in what must have been one of the happiest 
hunting grounds in England. Hunting the 
buck was with him an obsession, and his 
great revenue was expended, in great part, 
on this, and kindred pursuits. He was still 
hunting in his eightieth year, and killed his 
last brace of buck at Saperton, Gloucester- 
shire, on Aug. 13, 1613. He died in the 
following November. His account books, 
covering a period of twenty years, from 1562 
to 1582, are unfortunately missing, and the 
only records of his hunting activities that 
remain of this period are contained in the 
clerk of the kitchen’s ledger at Caludon: 
August 2nd 1585. 

This day after breakfast my Lord with VII 

— rode into Gloucestershire to hunte the 

uck. 


August 20. 1585. 


This day after breakfast my Lord with 
VIII men rode forth to hunte the bucke. 


ExXtTRACtTs. 


1559. April 10th. Itm paid to Raynold 
Aston the huntsman the same tyme for 
his [quarter’s] wages 8/4 
Itm Paid to Guy Good [falconer] the 
8th day of Aprell for his quarter’s wages 
due at Ester last past 10/- 


To Guy Good for his chardges to and 
from Lond. to by haucks 10/- 
Itm dellyvered unto John ollyver the 
8th daye of August for his expenses. 
And the huntesmen for to bringe there 
houndes unto my lord at Callowdyne. 20/- 
Itm Paid the same time Richard faw- 
coner for his expenses from Yeat to Cal- 
lowdon with my Lords Hawcks at 2 
Sondry tymes and for a pounde of Gonne 


powder and Machyes 8/- 
July 27 Delyuered to John Younge for hys 
charges to Yate for the hounds 5/- 


July 27. Payd the same tyme to Jasper 
ffor the charge of 5 horses 3 men 
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and ani howends from Yate to Cullens 
don 12 


August 11. Payd for the charge of the 
huntsmen at Astley for ther dyners and 
ther horses 
Payd ffor the fore huntsmens gyrkyns 25/4 
Given in rewarde to the Keeper of Barks- 
well pke 5/-| 
Payd for drynke there for my L° and the 
huntsmen 8 


Aug. 22. Given in reward to the keeper of 


Bradgate parke 5/- | 


Given in reward to the Kep. of the Newe 
pke of Leyster 5/- 
Given in reward to the Kep. of Cowley 
pke. and to hys mayd ffor drink for 


my Lo 6d. | 


Geven to a pore man in allmes at New 
Parke 2 


Aug 22. And ffor provander at the same 
tyme ffor my.L° Hunting nage 4d. 
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| Nov. 12. For ye hawkes. Itm pd 
to Guy good for 7 payr of hawks bells 4/- 

| and to hime for met for his hawkes in 

| London for 6 dayes 9d. and for his bord 

| wages there for 7 dayes 7/- and for his 

| horsemeat for the like time 7/- paid to 

| him for mending of my Lords  Cross- 

| bow 2/- and for a mold for his hand 

gowne 1/8 in all 32S 


d. | | 1562. Paid at Bristowe the 26 daye of 


maye for 2 Shurtes for Arden the hunts- 
man at 2/4. Paid the same time for a 
dublet cloth of Canvas and for lyning to 
lyne the same dublet 7 
Paid to Ardens Wyeff uppon a reconinge 
for the keping of my Lordes Houndes at 
his house 40/- 
Money laide out and pd by me* Anthonie 
| Huntley for and to the use of the Right 
Honourable Henry Lord Barkley my 
Lorde and Master | at Berkeley Castle. ] 


Paid unto Thomas Brigs 
for goeing to Gloucr. with prisoners 


| 


| 1582. June 3. 


Payd to Jasper for bred for the hounds 1/-) which were taken hunting in Mich- 
Geven to the Kep. of Kenilworthe pke. | woode 1/8 
in reward 6/8| Paid unto John Banckner for goeing 


Geven in reward to the Kep of Hussley 
[ Astley] pke ffor 2 bokes 10/- 
Geven to the Kep. of Kenelworthe pke 
gate 1/- 
Payd to Raynolde ffor money layd oute 
by hym for the huntesmen for ther 
hounds 2/- 
Geven in reward to the Keps man of 
Wegenocke for brynging of a bucke to 
Calloughden 1/- 
Geven in reward to Rawlyns by My Lo 
Commandment for paynes in hunting 20/- 
Payd to Jasper for drenches for my L° 
huntyngnags 3 


August 22. Payd more to hym for 2 payres 
of dobull Storrope lethers for my Lo. 
huntynge sadels 2/8 | 

Payd more to hym for barnysshing of 2 
payre of storrops 


September drd. Geven to Jasper for the 
charge of hymself and Raynolde the | 
hounds and 4 horses to Yate 9/- | 
Paid more to Jasper for bred for the | 
hownds 2 

Geven to Gye for the Charge of Pygot and | 
hys selfe for the Spanyels to Awconbury. | 
Payd more to Gye for money layd owt by | 
hym for met and drynke for hymselfe- | 
and the huntsman at Severall tymes 7/-' 


5 daies with Brigs ta Gloucester to Mr. 
Lusye to get one of my lords mares 
covered after 4d, a day for his wages 1/- 
July 9th. Paid unto Gui Goode to by mete 
for my lordes houndes as may apeare 
rages 


20. the twentieth day of July Thomas 
Brigs was hurte verie sore in taking up 
my lords horses. unto the Surgyn Tovey 
for dressing him 2/-, for parmecetie 2d. 
to Mr. Parkham for his advice and other 
things 2/- & a pint of Sacke 34d. 4/5 


24. Sent my Lord up those horses hereafter 
named. Grey Guy, Grey Auconburie, 
ambling and trotting Auconburie, Gray 
Curtol, Gray Harvie, White Porter, 
Bay Davis, Baye Whilde, The Irish 
Hobby, Trotting Trotman, being tenn in 
the whole and my Lorde did send me 
money for theyr charges and for theyr 
showing. 


Pd. unto Langham for the meate 
of 2 geldings that is to say baye laurence 
and gray laurence 3 dayes appointed to 
go to Coventré being verie fatt after 
10d. a daie apeece to my Lorde 5/- 


Sept. 6. . . removed my Lordes geldings and 


* Anthony Huntley, gent., 
the estates in Gloucestershire. 
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mares out of Whitleaf parke to Param | 
meade and paid unto Robert fidlar to 
helpe to remove them for his paines 44d. | 


1583. Horses Sold. 
Horses being ould caste geldings and | 
over worne Soulde by meAnthonie Hunt! ey | 
since the last awdit and 1 mare as fol- | 
lowith by my Lords letter as appointed. | 

Itm soulde the 25th of July one gelding | 
20 years of age as it is reported so oulde | 
and cut in the mouthe that he coulde 
not eate his meate nor drinke when he is 
laboured* but that it would come out of | 
his mouthe again for 20/- | | 
It soulde one gelding of my Lordes | 
being verie lame these two yeares called | 
Frecle Pencridget by my Lordes letter at | 
St. Jams faire at Bristow for 1.13.4) 
Soulde unto Thomas Boulton one other | 
gelding called Baye Pencrge which was | 
broken winded verie Sore for 3.0. 0| 


Soulde one other dunish mare which came | 
from Auconburie as it is saide which | 
Richarde Bates brought downe from Lon- | 
don whiche Stumbled verie muche for | 


2.6.8) 


1592. Februarie 3. Itm geven to a poore 
man that had a lamb killed by my Lordes 


houndes 2/-| | 

Itm to the huntsman for 2 horses bought 

of Taunt 1/ 6 | 
Sine 


Itm pd. to ffreeman viz. for drinke for 
Dunn and the Baye @ 4d. a drinke for 
Robbin and for dressing my horses at 
Newmant @ 1/- 2/5 
forreyne 
payments 
Itm pd. to Allcocke for mending a leaden 
collar for one of the houndes 4d. 
Itm paid to William the Sadler viz. for 
mending 4 bridles and 1 strap @ 4d. 
Itm for 4 buckles to mend a headstall and 
raynes @ 4d. Itm for mending 4 head- 
stalls @ 2d. Itm. for a new panell for 
one of my L® Sadells 1/6 for 3 strops 
for ye great Bus sadle 3d. for 3 strops 
more 3d. for stuffing a sadle 2d. for a 
headstall and raynes to break the colts 
with 1/6 Itm for another headstall and 
raynes 1/- Itm for 3 dozen of girthes 








* This animal’s: ‘complaint is diagnosed as 
quidders.’ 
4 So called from Penkridge Fair, where he 
was bought. 
t Newnham Paddocks. 





| Februarye 10. Itm paid for 


7/6 Itm for 3 girthes 1/6 14/6 


Sadler 


Februarie 3. Itm paid to Guy upon his 
bill viz. for pijions 7/4 for 72lb. of lead 
to kill hawksmeat 6/- for 2lb. of gunn 
powder 2/8, for mending of the gunn 2/- 
for a dog skin to make rests and leaces 
for hawkes 1/- and for silke to worke the 
rests 4d. Itm paid for thatching the 
dogkennel 2/4 Itm for showing of Jonas 
nag all the somer 1/10. Itm to Guy for 
his charges and his horse coming up and 
downe and coming up againe being seven 
daies 15/- Itm for his boyes chardges 
coming up with the hawkes 4/- Itm paid 
for 2 paire of bells 1/8 Itm for one ell 
of canvas 1/- Itm for Sugar Candie 4d. 
Itm for flannel and casting 2d. 45/6 

Hawkesmeat 
Itm paid to Gervis viz. for making a 
tiller for a Crossbow and the Streng and 
making cleane of the same bowe 6/- 
for making of a newe crossbowe lathe and 
a streng for the same bowe 5/- for 12lb. 
of powder 16/- and the barrell 6d. for 
making of the locke of the greate piece 
and a stele and a litle spring 1/6 29/- 

Crosbowemaker 
a paire of 
spurrs and spur leathers for your L° = 2/- 

| March 12 Itm paid for 3 strikes of barlie 
for the dogs 5/4 

dogsmeate 


1593. Aprill. Itm paid to ffreeman Vincent 
and Stringar and 9 nine horses going 
down to Berkeley 29/8 


Maye 5. Itm to Ginkes for his chardges 
with three coople of houndes in Glouces- 
tershire 5/- 


13. Itm paide for 40lb. of lead for to kill 
hawksmeat 3/4 


June 1. Itm paid to Jervis of Coventrie 
for 12 paire of dog cooples for houndes 4/6 
Itm paid for 4 strikes [bushels] of barlie 
for the houndes at 1/2 the strike 4/8 


3. Itm Paid to ffreeman for his chardges 
and his horse 2 daies coming from Berke- 
ley to Callowden at 1/8 the daye—3/4 
Itm 11 horses 2 daies at 8d.—15/8 Itm 
to one yt came downe with the horses 3/4 
Itm one daie to Tedbury 4d. Itm for 
butter for gelding the Colts 6d. Itm for 
4 halters to bring downe the horses 10d. 

24 


G. O’F. 
(To be continued). 
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JOTTINGS ABOUT DR. EDMOND 
HALLEY 
(See cliv. 152). 


HE ‘Life of Sir William Rowan Hamil- 

ton,’ vol. iii., p. 44 (Dublin, 1889), refers 

to some pleasantries (said to be witty and 

rising almost to humour) in letters from 

Augustus De Mo.zan. In a letter, under 

date of Sept. 13, 1858, from Hamilton to 
De Morgan, occur these words: 

I have just been reading (thanks to your 
“flapper ” Halley) the 2nd Lemma of the 2nd 
book of the Principia. (Ibid. p, 556). 

The second lemma of the second book of the 
Principia contains one of the most impor- 
tant rules of the method of fluxions (cf. 
‘ Enc, Brit.,’ 11th ed., article: ‘ Newton,’ vol. 
xix., p. 589, col. 2). The controversy between 
Newton and Leibnitz concerning the inven- 
tion of fluxions, was a subject of keen interest 
to De Morgan. 

One infers, that in the letter from Hamil- 
ton, above quoted, the word “ flapper’’ was 
repeated from a previous communication from 


De Morgan, but there is no proof of this. | 


If, according to Swift, a ‘‘ flapper ’’ is one 
who flaps another to remind him of a task to 
be performed, we have an easy explanation of 
the use of the word by either De Morgan or 
Hamilton. In an unsigned sketch of Halley, 
the authorship of which has been ascribed, , 
apparently correctly, to Augustus De Morgan, 
we find this remark : 

There is not so curious a spectacle in the 
history of science, as ry Paget “A 
pointed a Committee by the yal Society (a 
unit before a cipher) ‘to keep Mr. Newton | 
in mind of his promise’ (See “Cabinet Por- 
trait Gallery of British Worthies,’ vol. xii., 
p. 13: London, 1847). 

In another letter, dated Aug. 4, 1852, to De 
Morgan, Sir William R. Hamilton says: 

This is my 47th birthday and my. younger | 
son Archibald’s 17th. . . . ._. There was 
some talk of calling him ‘Halley,’ as_ the | 
comet was just about to appear: at least his | 
second name is Henry, of which you know the | 
Falstaffian abridgment is Hal. (‘Life of Sir | 
W. R. Hamilton,’ vol. iii., pp. 398-9). 


} 
De Morgan, in his sketch of Halley, above | 
| 


quoted, says of that astronomer : 


His share in the production of the ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’ as explained in our ‘ Memoir of New- | 
ton,’ entitles us to say that but for him, in | 
all human probability, that work would not 
have been thought of, nor when thought of | 
written, nor when written printed. (‘ Cabinet | 
Portrait Gallery » SH, 2). 


Francis Baily’s ‘ Flamsteed’ (1835) and 


his ‘ Supplement’ (1837), both which are in 


the British Museum and paginated con- 


tinuously, contain some references to Hal- 


ley. From the ‘Supplement,’ p. 731, foot- 
note, Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, M.A., of St. 
Albans, Herts, has taken and kindly fur- 
nished the following clue to inedited material 
relating to Halley: 

Halley’s original MSS. were purchased, after 
his decease, by the government, in a manner 
similar to that in which we have seen that 
Flamsteed’s were obtained. They are now in 
the Library of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. A MS. attested copy of them is 
deposited in the Library of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

It seems quite possible, that manuscripts 
pertaining to Halley might be found in cer- 
tain continental libraries, museums, etc., if 
sought. Whether or not any such search: was 
made by Professor 8. P. Rigaud (ob. 1839), 
we know not. The Rigaud papers preserved 


| in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, even when 
- used in connexion with the many printed 


sources, have been pronounced quite insuffi- 
cient as a basis for an adequate ‘Life’ of 
Halley, regardless of how skilful the 
biographer may be. 

Some references to sources of material on 
Halley will be found in the periodicals fol- 
lowing: Popular Astronomy (Northfield, 
Minnesota, U.S.A.), vol. xiii., pp. 579-580 
(December, 1905) ; Lbid., vol. xvii., pp. 408- 
412 (August-September, 1909); The Observa- 
tory (Greenwich), vol. xxix., pp. 137-138 
(March, 1906). 

Pending the appearance of an authorita- 
tive ‘ Life’ of Halley, which must come, some 
day, from the pen of an English astronomer 
(none else could do the subject justice), there 
seems to be ample room for contributions 
which may be helpful or, at least, not detri- 
mental to the ultimate work. 

ft is a pleasure to find one modern author 
using the spelling ‘‘ Edmond ’’ for Halley’s 
Christian name (cf. ‘ Essays in illustration 
of the action of astral gravitation in natural 
phenomena,’ by William Leighton Jordan, 
pp. 87 and 190; London: Longmans, Green. 


| 1900). 


The Library of Congress, .Washington, 


| D.C., whose fixed policy is to use the formally 
| correct spelling of proper names, states, in a 


letter, dated Jan. 31, 1928, that: 


The Library of Congress will adopt the 
spelling Edmond in the heading of entries 
under Halley, and when reprinting cards as 
occasion arises the name in headings and notes 
will appear in that form. In titles and quoted 
notes the name will be spelled as found. 
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The truth of the matter seems clearly to be, 
that whenever Halley wished to be strictly 
formal and precise, he used the spelling 
‘‘Kdmond.’’ Witness, as one example out of 
several, Halley’s will (‘‘ written with my own 
hand’’), (P.C.C., register Trenley, fo. 53), 
as printed in The Genealogist, new  svries, 
xxv., 10; London, July, 1908. The dedica- 
tion of the twenty-ninth volume of the| 
Philosophical T'ransactions is _ signed: | 
‘‘ Edmond Halley, R.S. Secr.’’ | 

In Archeologia, xxxiv., 238, 
remarks on Halley’s paper relating to the | 
landing of Cesar in Britain. The author | 
says that Halley was misguided by erroneous | 
local information. | 

All clues to inedited data on Halley will | 
be gratefully received. 

Evucene F. McPIixe. | 

5418, Woodlawn Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. | 
ee | 





| nothing to do with each other. 


HE OLD ORDER CHANGETH GIVING | 
PLACK TO NEW: ‘‘ PORT” AND 
“STARBOARD.’’ — Considerable  contro- 


are some | L 


1 Sept., 1807, and added to the Royal Navy 
as Samarang. She fought at Java 1807, 
East Indies 1810, and Java 1811. The second 
and last Samarang was commanded by the 
surveyor Sir Edward Belcher, Knt., and was 
surveying in Chinese waters, 1842 until paid 
off in January, 1847. Her honours included 
Chuenpee Forts 1841, Sarawak 1844, and 
Malluda Bay 1844-5. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jongs. 


ADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND MADAME DE SEVIGNE. — 
Lady Mary Woftley Montagu has often 
been compared to our Mme de Sévigné. In 
spite of her literary accomplishments, 
Madame de Sévigné—who, by the way, had 
been a précieuse (see Saumaise’s ‘ Diction- 
naire des Précieuses’)—writes for literary 
effect, lacks too often sincerity; besides, her 
letters were ‘‘ show-pieces,’’ circulated among 
her friends. Patriotism and literature have 
I prefer 
Lady Mary, with her breadth of judg- 
ment and accurate vision of things. 
‘“ Madame de Sévigné’s letters are very 


versy has arisen in maritime circles with | pretty, but I assert without vanity that mine 
reference to the proposed alteration of — the) will be full as entertaining forty. years hence.” 
accustomed helm orders ‘‘ Port’’ and ‘“‘ Star-| (Lady MaryWortley Montagu, 1726). .Again: 
board.”” Few of us who have been used to| ‘Mime de Sévigné, who only gives us in a 
pilotage*—that is, navigation in its widest | lively manner and fashionable phrases, mean 
sense, and for the matter of that, ordinary | sentiments, vulgar prejudices, and endless 
pilotage also, where little is required other | repetitions. Sometimes the tittle-tattle of a 
than a knowledge of local conditions and | fine lady, sometimes that of an old nurse, yet 
some skill in handling vessels 





waters—can adequately imagine the conse- 
quence of the change from ‘‘ Port’’ and 


“Starboard’’ to ‘‘ Red’’ and ‘‘ Green’’ or | 


other such new helm orders as the respon- 
sible committee may decide upon. 

It was due to William B. McClintock, 1st 
Lieutenant (from 3 June, 1831 onward) of 
H.M.S. Samarung (28 guns, 6th rate, built 
at Cochin, India, by the Surveyors of the 
Navy, 1822—length 115 ft. 8 ins., keel 94 ft. 
83 ins., beam 31 ft. 10 ins., depth of hold 


9 ft., burthen (500) tons, commanded by | 


Captain Charles Henry Paget) that the helm 
order ‘‘ Port’’ was first introduced to super- 
sede the helm order ‘‘ Larboard,’’ so that if 
the present helm order ‘‘ Port ’’ is replaced by 
a different order it will not have been in 
ordinary use at sea for 100 years. 


This Samarang replaced a vessel said to 
have been named Scipio, 18, brig sloop, cap- 


tured from the Dutch by Psyche, 38, on 





in narrow | well gilt over with airy expressions and a 


| flowing style.’’ (July 20, 1754). 
| Jean La CEcrrta. 
Foix. 


RAHAM BELL. — The following extract 
from English and Amateur Mechanics 
| for June 8 of this year. may be worth a place 
in ‘N. & Q.’:— 
| Granam Beti’s Narionatity. — In your issue 
| dated December 2nd, 1927, under the heading 
| ‘From all Quarters,’ there appears a para- 
| graph called ‘“ Tribute to Great Inventor,” 
which states that a monument has been erected 
Cape Breton Island to Dr. Alexander 
| Graham Bell, ‘“‘a native of Cape Breton 
| Island.” 

On reading the paragraph I was somewhat 

astonished, as | remember when, in the early 
| *seventies, Dr. Alxander Graham Bell left Scot- 
| land for America. 
| Bell was born in Edinburgh (Scotland) in 
| 1847, and was educated at the High School and 
| University in that city, at University College, 
London, and in Germany ... I am sure you 


* See John Davis the Navigator, in ‘ The Sea- | will rectify the misstatement about Dr. Alex- 
man’s Secrets,’ 1607; ‘ The Pilote in the execu-| ander Graham Bell. The United Kingdom has 


tion of Navigation,’ etc. 


' produced a majority of the great inventors of 
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the world, but we cannot afford to have one of | 
our greatest called an American. | 
Wm. Parrick. | 
Mt. Lawley, West Australia. | 
The writer of the above extract states that | 
he is over 80 years of age, and appears to 
speak from personal knowledge. 
BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 
Harpenden. 


(HANGING LONDON. — The Shoeblack. 

Our leading photographic journal states 
that there used to be 1,500 of these in London, 
but now there are about 100, and they are 
diminishing in number each year. The Cen- 
tral Shoeblacks (red) originated in 1851, at 
the time of the Great Exhibition, and have 
since done good reformatory and public ser- 


vice. A coloured plate of one is in ‘ Living 
London’ (Sims), iii, 257. East London 


members affected blue, Marylebone white, and 
King’s Cross brown coats. These, and the 
street orderly brigade, should be photographed 
as records, 

J. ARDAGH. 


UR GRANDMOTHER’S SLANG.—Just 
as it is the custom to refer to days that 
are gone as ‘“‘ the good old times,’’ so it is the 
fashion to hold up the modes and manners 
of our grandmothers as a pattern of propriety. 
We are told that those dear old ladies would 
have raised their hands in horror, (or used 
them to cover their blushes) at ‘the dress of 
the girls of this generation, and, when the 
blushes had faded away they would have 
stuffed their fingers in their ears to prevent 
them hearing the slang of the present day 
maiden. We are led to believe that this same 
slang is a new thing; that cultured ladies of 
a century ago were able to express themselves 
well in the best and purest English. Well! 
this week I have been reading ‘ Life in Lon- 
don,’ by P. Egan, published in 1821 (a classic 
in contemporary slang), and I have come 
across the following, which will be rather a, 
revelation to those who speak of to-day’s 
decadence : 
A kind of cant phraseology is current from 
one end of the alatvomelis to the other. In- 
eed, even in the time of Lord Chesterfield, he 
complained of it. In some females of the 
highest rank, it is as strongly marked, as in 
dingy draggle-tailed Sall the former in 
her dislikes tossing her head observes, it was 
shocking, quite a bore, beastly, stuff, etc., etc. 


The Duchess at an opera, informs the Coun- 
tess of ‘a row’ which occurred on the last 
evening with as much sang froid as Carrotty 
Poll mentions ‘the lark’ to a Coster-monger 
she was engaged in . . .” 
J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Norton-on-Tees. 


Readers’ Queries. 


LEURS-DE-LIS IN THE ARMS OF 
THOMAS GUY.—A friend has recently 
given me a beautiful coloured lithograph of 
the late nineteenth century of the arms of 
Thomas Guy, the founder of Guy’s Hospital. 
The shield bears a man’s full face, thrice 
repeated, bearded, and crowned with an 
antique crown—and is supported by two 
angels. Above is a female figure nursing 
three little children; beneath is the motto: 
Dare quam accipere, and across the shield is 
a chevron with the three fleurs-de-lis of the 
royal family of France, and also, for many 
generations, of England. Below is the follow- 
ing description: ‘‘ These are the Arms, Crest, 
Supporters and motto belonging to the Hos- 
pital in the Parish of St. Thomas in South- 
wark; founded by Thomas Guy of the City 
of London, Esq. Witness my Hand. John 
Anstis Garter (King of Arms).’’ There is no 
date given, but on referring to the College of 
Arms, I am told that the arms were granted 
on the 21st day of May, 1725, to Thomas 
Guy’s executors: this grant is not mentioned 
in Anstis’s ‘ Register of the Order of the 
Garter,’ which was published in 1724. 

Now Thomas Guy was also a Governor of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the three fleurs- 
de-lis appear on the arms of that institution, 
but in a different manner, thus: On a chief, 
the Tudor rose between two fleurs-de-lis, below 
is the third much reduced in size, beneath is 
a& Cross. 

There is a family of the name of Guy at 
Oundle in Northants, but it has no connection 
with the founicr of Guy’s, as the crest is a 
lion’s head between two wings expanded, 

Can any reader kindly tell me how it was 
that Thomas Guy was allowed to use the three 
fleurs-de-lis ? The College of Arms is unable 
to do so, and I am much interested in the 
subject. 

S. J. ALpRIcH. 

74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 

HE TRAITEUR.—Can any correspondent 

tell me anything of this weekly paper 
striving to re-establish this pleasant mode of 
writing as a successor to the Tatler and the 
Spectator? Twenty numbers were projected, 
and No. 1 appeared Nov. 18, 1780. It was 
issued every Saturday until No. 20 of March 
31, 1781, when the so-called first volume was 
completed. Is anything known of the author 


or authors ? 
G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 
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Testes * pair of Twacks,’’—being 
an article of clothing (used c. 1860). 
What is this garment? I do not find the 
word in the ‘N, E. D.’ 





G. J. Gray. 


JRNST VON LEYDEN.—On the path up 
the Schafberg, at Pontresina in the Enga- 
dine, is a bronze slab, signed ‘‘T. Dirksen 
1912,’’ let into the rock above some seats. 
This slab bears a bearded profile, with the 
following inscription : 
ERNST VON LEYDEN 
WIE VIEL SCHOENE ERINNERUNGEN KNOEPFEN 
SICH FUER MICH AN DAS ENGADIN AN DAS HERRLICHE 
VON BERGRIESEN UMKRAENZTE PONTRESINA NIEMALS 
GING ICH OHNE IN DER KLAREN SPROEDENHOEHENLUFT 
KRAEFTIGUNG FUER GEIST UND KOERPER GEFUNDEN ZU | 
HABEN. 
Any information about the man or the 
inscription will be welcome to 


JoHN B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


ARON FRIEDEL, ARTIST. — I desire 
particulars of a Baron Friedel, who was | 
travelling in Greece at the time of the Revolu- | 
tion. I possess a letter written by him, dated, | 
Cephalonia, March, 1824, to a gentleman 
holding an official position in one of the 
Ionian Islands, in which he _ mentions, | 
amongst other matters, that he has had con- | 
ferences with Byron and Mavrocordato. 

General Gordon (the author of the ‘ History 
of the Greek Revolution ’), in a letter to the | 
gentleman referred to above, dated, Cairness, | 
September, 1827, says: ‘‘ During my absence 
Baron Friedel has been in England, trying to 
persuade people to buy a set of engraved por- | 
traits from originals done by him in Greece.”’ | 
Is anything known of the Baron as an artist? | 
Where can a set of his engravings be seen ? 
J. St. M. Macpuatt. 


ONFEDERATE STATES’ FLAGS. — Can 
any reader help towards the identification 
of the event depicted in the following picture ? 
The subject is the bombardment of some 
forts defending a river-mouth with a town in| 
the background; the banks of the river are | 
flat and the bed of the river appears to be | 
staked as though to indicate a channel | 
between mudbanks. 
One of the forts is flying two flags, (1) a| 
white flag bearing in the upper corner near | 
the staff a red canton charged with a blue | 
St. Andrew’s cross; (2) a blue (or dark green) | 
flag bearing a white tree; in the upper! 
corner near the staff a white crescent, the 
points turned towards the staff. 
The bombardment is being carried out by a! 


| porridge.”’ 


| Rev. 
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fleet of small monitors, mostly single turreted, 
accompanied by a mastless ironclad vessel 
which has a single funnel. 

Most of the fleet seem to be flying the Stars 
and Stripes, and it has been suggested that 
the flags over the fort may be those of the 
Confederate States. Where can I get inform- 
ation as to this? 

J. B. Wuirmore. 

55, Torrington Square, W.C.1. 


ILK NAMES OF FLOWERS. — Two 
names recently used by children in Lin- 
colnshire for the Karthnut or Pignut may be 
recorded: ‘‘ Motherdye,’’ and ‘‘ Bad man’s 
The latter employed by one whose 
family came from the North country. Are 

these names known elsewhere ? 

G. S. G. 


| JANITOR OF THE TOWER OF WIND 


SOR CASTLE. — My maternal grand- 


| father held, among other Court offices, the 


post of Janitor of the Tower of Windsor 
Castle. I cannot find in my books of refer- 
ence, any allusion to it. I should value any 
information respecting it. My mother used 
to tell me that it meant keeping the key—for 
which he received £80 a year; a mere sincure. 
I have a portrait of my grandfather in the 
picturesque Windsor uniform. .In which 
reign was this uniform adopted ? 
J. P. Bacon Puriuies. 


RONSIDE OF H.E.I.C.S. BENGAL: 
JOURNALS. — Colonel Gilbert Ironside, 
of the Bengal Establishment, H.E.1.C.S., left 
by his will, proved in 1802, his military wee 
nals and diaries to his brother-in-law, Colonel 
Roger Elliott Roberts, who was a son of the 
Robert Roberts, Vicar of Aldford, 
Cheshire. Can any reader inform me of the 
present whereabouts of these journals and 
diaries ? 
C. A. Hieerns. 


RESERVED RENTS IN 1800. — In some 

leases which were in force in 1800 in the 
Borough of Woodstock, occur the following 
reserved rents to the mayor—(1) two neats’ 
tongues and an adder from the tenant of the 
Pyed Bull (public house, now the Grammar 
School) ; (2) a couple of rabbits from the ten- 
ant of the adjoining house ; (3)a leg of mutton 
weighing eight pounds from the tenant of the 
New Angel (public house) ; (4) a rump of beef 
weighing twenty pounds from the tenant of 
the house now the Post Office; (5) a leg of 
pork from the tenant of the Kings Arms (pub- 
lic house); and (6) a couple of fat pullets 
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from the tenant of the house now forming | 
part of the Woodstock Arms (public house). 
Are there any similar records ? 

J. W. F. 


ILLIAM, PRIOR AND BISHOP.—Suf- 

fragan Bishop of Durham, he was also} 
rior of the Augustinian Priory of Brink- 
burn in Northumberland, where he died in | 
1483, in the church of which is nis memorial | 
slab, Can any one give his surname, or any | 
further particulars of him? 

J. W. Fawcerr. 


HILIP DAVEY.—De la Pryme, in a local 


history which he wrote about 1698 makes | 
mention of Philip Davey as having carried | 
out the reparation of the great church of | 


Barton-upon-Hum‘er on the grant of the 


Manor by Edward II to Henry Lord Beau- | 
De la Pryme’s statement is | 


mont in 1307. 
said to embody a respectable tradition and 
to be based upon Camden. Is anything 


known of Philip Davey, or of other churches | 


built by him? Not often is it possible to 


recover even the names of the great architects | 


of the Gothic period. 
W. E. Varan. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


ANCASTER AUTHORS. — Biographical 


details are sought of the following, who | 
appear to have had some association with our Iv 


county town: 
Joseph Benson, author of ‘The Battle of 
Flodden Field in 1513: an heroic poem col- 
lected from Antient Manuscripts,’ 8vo., wrap- 
per. Lancaster, 1805. 
Dr. P. A, H. Mahon, 


caster. 8vo., cloth. Lancaster, 1813. 

Mary Wilson (of Lancaster). ‘ Poems,’ 
8vo., cloth gilt. Manchester, 1844. 

Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 

Oakrigg, Lancaster. 

“DICKSON FAMILY OF HESLINGTON, 
YORKS. — I am anxious to trace the 

name of the parents, and earlier forbears, of 


three brothers, William, John and George | 


Dickson, who left Scotland hurriedly at the 
end of the seventeenth or beginning of the 
eighteenth century, They fought for the 
King of England and obtained grants of land 
at Dunnington, Langwith, and Wheldrake, 
Heslington, in recognition of their bravery 
and prowess. It is understood that they are 
buried in Heslington Churchyard. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


‘An Essay on the | 
signs of murder in new-born children,’ trans- | 
lated by Christopher Johnson, surgeon, Lan- | 


((HEYNE AND KEYNES FAMILIES. — 
| What proof is there that the families of 
‘Cheyne and Keynes originated from one 
| source? Both quite justly claim to have been 
| smong the followers of William the Con- 
| queror—and were from Cahaignes and Vire in 
'Normandy, where they held lands from an 
|early date. The Keynes derive their name 
from chéne (an oak), which is obviously the 
origin of Cheyne as well—that family’s name 
| having often been spelled so. 
A. G. E. 


UTRES TEMPS, AUTRES MOEURS.” 
— I am interested in the peculiar 

psychology of what might be called Demodé- 
ism throughout the centuries, and wish to 
make a collection of evidences of it. In 
Rome I have many references of such in my 
library, but here in France my books are not 
with me, and the only two examples I have 
lately come across are in a very able and in- 
tensely timely letter, or rather article, in The 
| Sunday Pictorial, of June 3 this year, by Mr, 
Edward Cecil, deploring the degeneracy of 
the times under the heading ‘ Gentlemen 
in danger of becoming extinct’; and the fol- 
lowing reference in the ‘Memoirs of Mme 
De Motteville,’ regarding the Maréchal De 
| Bassompierre in the reign of Louis XIV: 
Ce seigneur, qui avait été chéri du roi Henri 
si admiré et si loué dans le tem 
de sa jeunesse, ne fut point regretté dans le 
notre. Il conservait encore quelques restes 
de sa beauté passée: il était civil, obligeant et 
libéral; mais les jeunes gens ne le pouvaient 
| plus souffrir. Ils case, de lui qu’il n’était 
| plus a la mode, etc. 

Shakespeare also refers in many passages to 
the same condition of things in his own time. 
I would be grateful for other instances in his- 
tory, biography and contemporary literature 
of this interesting question. 

A. H. Cooper-PricHarp. 


OLDIERS’ SONGS.’ — Bibliographical 

information is desired about this book. 

It was published in 1871, and apparently was 

compiled by A. Wyatt Edgell. There is no 

copy in the British Museum. Edgell pub- 

lished two books of poems in 1873 and 1877, 
which are in the British Museum Library. 
J. H. Leste, 


Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
of Army Historical Research. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I shall be grateful to 

any reader who will help me to the name 

of the author of “ How like a winter hath 
your absence been.” 


A. D. C. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 
(cliv. 441). 


(He answer to A. D. T.’s question is bound 

up with the history of the feast. In the 
early Church no special office or day was 
assigned for the Holy Trinity. 


Pentecost and Advent, Sundays ‘“‘ after Pen- 
tecost.’” In some churches this period was 
formerly broken up, e.g., in Comes of Alcuin 


we find (1) Sundays after Pentecost (2) weeks | 
after the feast of the Apostles (3) weeks after | 
Until a late date the First | 
dominica | 


St. Lawrence, &c. 
Sunday after Pentecost was a 
vacans without any special office of its own. 


It is so in the Gregorian Sacramentary, but | 
in the later Frankish recension of that sac- | 
Holy | 


ramentary we find a Mass of the 
Trinity on this particular Sunday. The 
history of this feast is that of an occasional 
Mass and Office (what to-day is called 
“Votive’’) being gradually adopted by the 
whole Church. Stephen, Bishop of Liege, | 
composed an officie of the Holy Trinity and 
established in his church a special feast of 
the Holy Trinity in 920. The feast became 
popular in the Netherlands, England, Ger- 
many and France. It was adopted by 
Germany at the Council of Selingenstadt in 
1022, but the way for its general acceptance | 
was prepared more particularly by the mon- 
astic orders—the Benedictines were celebrating 
the feast early in the eleventh century, the 
Cluniacs before 1090. An appeal to Pope 
Alexander II (1061-1073) to include the feast 
in the Roman calendar was refused on the 
ground that there was no more need to cele- | 
brate a special feast in honour of the Blessed | 
Trinity than to celebrate one in honour of | 
the Unity of God, especially as the Church | 
daily paid special homage to the Blessed | 
Trinity in all the functions of her liturgy. | 
At the same time he did not forbid it in those | 
places where it was celebrated. 
Meanwhile the feast gained ground. At 
first there was no uniformity in the date on 
which the feast was kept: in some places on 
the First Sunday after Pentecost, in others 
the Last Sunday after Pentecost, in others 
again on both dates. Finally, in 1334, Pope 
John XXII issued a decree wherein the 
of Rome accepted the feast, extended its 
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In the} 
Roman calendar, and generally, it was and | 
is the custom to call the Sundays between | 
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it to be kept onthe First Sunday after 
Pentecost. 

In England the feast was introduced by 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, who established 
it in his diocese in 1162, in memory of his 
consecration as Bishop on the First Sunday 
| after Pentecost. A successor, the Franciscan 
| John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury 
, (1278-1292) composed a new office for the 
| feast. 

The institution of the feast did not alter 
the old enumeration of the Sundays after 
Pentecost in the Roman calendar, but in 
Germany, and a few other places, the cus- 
tom arose to reckon the Sunday after Trinity. 
The Church of England adopted the latter 
method. In pre-Reformation England the 
method of calculating the Sundays between 
Pentecost and Advent was not uniform. The 
York Rite had ‘‘ Sundays after Pentecost ”’ : 
the Sarum Rite ‘‘ Sundays after Trinity.”’ 

Rory FLETCHER. 


The observance of Trinity Season (count- 
ing the Sundays from Trinity Sunday, 
instead of from the preceding Sunday) is 
peculiarly English, and outside England, 
followed only by churches founded by Eng- 
lish missionaries, notably by St. Boniface in 
Germany. 

When exactly the first Sunday after Pente- 
cost came to be called Trinity Sunday cannot 
be determined. Gervase of Canterbury says 
that St. Thomas a& Becket instituted this 
feast soon after his consecration to Canter- 
bury in 1162; ‘‘ but there can be little doubt 
it was in some English office books before 
that date. The general observance of the 
day as a separate Festival in honour of the 
Blessed Trinity was first enjoined by a Synod 
of Arles, 1260’? (Blunt’s ‘ Annotated P. 
Bk.’) ‘he Roman Church accepted it in 


1305. : 
W. Artuur WESTLEY. 

St. John’s Vicarage, Oldham. 

The observance of this Feast was originally 
local, and we are told by Gervase of Canter- 
bury that it was introduced into England in 
1162 by St. Thomas of Canterbury. It was 
made obligatory throughout the Western 
Church by Pope John XXII in 1344. 

In these islands it appears to have been 
usual to reckon Sundays ‘“‘ after Trinity ”’ 
or ‘‘after the Octave of Pentecost’ (post 
octavas Pentecostes), while elsewhere in 
Europe the reckoning was post Pentecosten, 
so that the English numbering is lower than 
the continental by one: but aconfusing trace 











observance to all the churches, and ordered 


of the other system is still occasionally found 
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abroad, by which a Sunday ‘after Pente- 
cost ’’ is called ‘‘ of Trinity,’ so that the 
Dominica sexta post Trinitatem in England 
may be called the Dominica septima Trini- | 
tatis abroad. 

It is natural that Unitarians should have | 
adopted the continental scheme, as _ they | 
would not observe the Trinity festival at all. | 
It was never one of the greatest Feasts of the | 
Church, though in England perhaps rather | 
more important than elsewhere. | 


8. G. 

The Sunday after Whit-Sunday has been 
observed in honour of the Trinity from a very | 
early period’ The name ‘‘ Trinity Sunday ”’ | 
was not general except in the English Bre- | 
viary and Missal, where it has been used since 
the time of St. Osmund (d. 1099). Gervase 
of Canterbury says that the festival was 
instituted by Thomas & Becket about 1162, 
but the name is used earlier. It seems to 
have been made a festival only in the Church 
of England and those Churches of Germany | 
which owe their origin to England. Its | 
observance was enjoined by a Synod of Arles | 
in 1269, and to have been generally observed 
by the Roman (as well as by other) Churches | 
at the end of the fourteenth century ; bu; the | 
Sundays after it are still named after Pente- | 
cost in all the Churches of the West, except | 
those of England and Germany. | 
Joun R. Macratu. 


This day, though marked both in East and | 
West as a time for celebrating the mystery of | 
the Trinity, was nowhere kept as a separate | 
Feast except in the Church of England and 
those Churches in northern Europe which | 
owed their origin to English missionaries. | 
The name appears in the ancient English and | 
German Office books, and in the Sarum | 
Missal of S. Osmund. In the later Middle | 
Ages the observance of the Feast grew in 
importance in England, and the Book of 
Common Prayer continued what was already 
well established. The numbering of the Sun- 
days of the second half of the Christian Year | 
as “‘after Trinity’’ and not ‘after Pente- | 
cost’? is a purely English custom that has | 
now gone on for more than a thousand years. | 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
probably by way of reaction from the exces- 
sive use of invocation of particular saints, the 
use of the name of the Trinity for dedication 
and invocation became very marked in Eng- 
land. Cf. the ‘ Paston Letters,’ No. 25, 
‘“The Holy Trinite have you in_ govern- 
aunce.”’ 





W. E. Vara. 
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“(\RIMALKIN” IN A LETTER OF 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE (cliv. 407), 
—The reason that A. H. has not been able to 
identify this passage is (a) that it is only 
to be found in the ‘ Lettres inédites,’ pub 
lished by C. Capmas in 1876 (vol. ii. p. 16), 
and (b) that the ‘‘ shot’ that the author of 
the Guide to the Carnavalet Museum has 
made at translating it is not a good one. The 
original, dated 12 Oct., 1677, runs :—*‘ une 
petite (chambre) que vous ne connoissez pas, 
qui est votre panier, votre grippeminaud que 
je vous meublerai et ou vous coucherez si vous 
voulez.”’ 

Grippeminaud is properly — translated 
‘‘ Grimalkin,’”’ and was applied to le Comte 
de Grignan by Mme de Sévigné in a letter 
to her daughter, undated, but from internal 
evidence, written on June 27, 1677. In sev- 
era] passages she refers to him as “‘ the big 
tom-cat’’ (le gros matou), and as she had 
been reading the then recently published 
Fables of La Fontaine, she applies to him, 
in the letter above cited, this name, bor 
rowed by La Fontaine from Pantagrued 


| (Bk. v. ch. 12, et seq.)for the old cat who was 


appointed arbitrator between the Weasel and 
the little Rabbit in his well-known fable. 
(Bk. vii. Fable 16). Pantagruel’s ‘‘ Grip 
peminaud, prince des chats fourrés”’ is ren- 
dered in English as ‘‘ Gripe-men-all, Arch- 
Duke of the Furr’d Law-cats.”’ 

Mme de Sévigné’s use of the word in the 
letter of Oct. 12, 1677, is quite obscure, as 
applied to a cat’s sleeping-basket, and so far 
as a somewhat intimate knowledge of seven- 
teenth century French serves me, quite 
untranslatable. It is probably a corrupt 
reading. 

The letter of 27 June was unknown before 
the discovery of the Capmas MS., and that 
of Oct. 12, save for three lines, is entirely 
different to that given under the same date by 
Monmerqué (vol. v. p. 550). The Capmas 
letter is the only extensive description of the 
Hotel Carnavalet and the disposition of its 
rooms that has reached us. 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


EORGE I. IN LONDON, circa 1680-81 
(cliv. 441). — The following quotations 
will answer Mr. E. B. Lucius’ queries. 
In his newsletter, dated 10 March, 1681, 
Henry Muddiman wrote: 


The young Prince of Hanover, who hath 


spent some weeks here and hath been_enter- 
tained all the while at his Majesty’s Charge, 
goes hence on the 11th. 


In his next letter he adds that, on the 11th, 
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The Prince of Hanover was no sooner gone 
than some idle women, about noonday, got into 
his lodgings, robbed the bed, cutting off some 
of the curtains and the vallance. ho were 
this day taken and the people apprehended, 
having put them in a bundle of rags. 

The London Gazette, No. 1576, for 23-27 
Dec., 1680, gives the date of ar rival : 

Whitehall, Dec. 16 . The Prince of 
Hanover arrived here this afternoon. 


No. 1598, for 10-14 March, states: 
Whitehall, March 11. This morning the 
Prince of Hanover parted from hence and em- 
barked upon one of his Majesty’s yachts for 
Holland. 

The Domestic State Papers contain no 
notice of this visit. 

J. G. MupprMan. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH AND BRIXTON 
(cliv. 297, 337, 375, 411). — Mr. W. 
CourTHorpE Forman, at the last reference, 
corrects the confusion between Raleigh House 
and the adjacent Raleigh Hall. But when 
he says that the former stood ‘‘in only 12 
acres,’ I think he exaggerates unwittingly ; 
and that ‘‘ between 7 and 8 acres ’’ was nearer 
the mark. The original Raleigh House had, 
evidently, been a square red-brick Jacobean 


structure crowned by crested or ogival gables: | 


four of which appeared on the entrance front. 
A part of this block, carrying two gables, had 
been let as a separate tenement; and was 
demolished, I believe, in the early sixties of 
last century. The last tenant of this portion 
was Mrs. Springett, widow of the chaplain 
of Newgate, who attended Henry Fauntleroy, 
banker and forger, on the scaffold—30 Nov.. 
1824. Daniel Whittle Harvey (1786-1863), 
the Radical politician, had at one time 
occupied the main part of the house ; and had 
built, early in the nineteenth-century, a new 
wing in yellow-brick, with an entrance-porch 
in stone, at right angles to the old front. Of 
the original house, I remember the library on 
the ground-floor—a panelled room which had 
been the parlour; two panelled rooms above ; 

and the fine old oak staircase. The panelling 
was good for its period; but there were no 
carved figures or heraldic achievements above 
the fireplaces. The last tenant, my maternal 
grandmother, was not the widow of a Judge, 
but of Edward Harvey, senior partner “of 
Barron and Harvey, wholesale druggists, of 
Giltspur Street. 

A. R. Baytey. 


clv. 11).—The early rendering of Cater as | 
Kadetrew, Catrewe, Cadetreo is 


in tracing the etymology of this ancient Dart- 
moor place-name. My attention was drawn 
to the second syllable by the occurrence of ‘‘ la 
Triwe, Trywe,’’ in the Totnes Priory deeds. 
It is to be found in Rattery and Wadstray, 
written in the fourteenth century ‘ Rat- 
trewe’’’ and ‘‘ Wadestrewe’’ (‘ Torre Cartu- 
lary,’ fo. 39b, and 131b). MHeavitree is 
another Devonshire instance, and has no 
reference, as has generally been supposed, to 
a ‘“‘tree’’; but to a “traw’”’ or “ trough,”’ 
a depression in the land. The-word is still 
found on Dartmoor, in Longatraw, Hencher- 
traw. The general inference, from _ these 
examples, is justified that the first syllable is 
adjectival or descriptive. If so, what is the 
meaning of Cade or Kade? We meet with 
the word locally in Cadeford, Cadewurda 
(worthy), and Cadewell, the latter defining a 
spring which gives name to an estate near 
Torquay, erroneously attributed to Abbot 
Richard Cade, who never owned it, as the 
property is outside the Abbey bounds. Cad- 
byry, Cadecot, Cadena, Cadham, Cadiho, are 
other early forms. It seems very doubtful 
if the first syllable means ‘‘ battle ’’ any more 
than the second means a “ tree’’; and Kade- 
trew, I suggest, dates from before the intro- 
duction of Anglo-Saxon names to Devonshire. 
Hues R. Watkin. 


The will of John Cater of Barton-on-Hum- 
ber, dated 1st May, 1529, is printed in ‘ Lin- 
coln Wills,’ vol. ii. p, 126, edited for the Lin- 
coln Record Society by Canon C. W. Foster. 
The testator mentions kinsmen at Market 
Raven and other Lincolnshire places. 

In South Yorkshire the name appears to 
have been sometimes spelt Caterer. 


N. 
460).—Scott drew 
narratives of his 

characters like 


[NVERNAHYLES (cliv. 
‘from the artless oral 
Invernahyles,’’ i.e., from 
Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle, an 
enthusiastic Jacobite, who ‘‘ had survived to 
recount, in secure and vigorous old age, his 
active experiences in the insurrections both 
of 1715 and 1745.’’ (Lockhart, chap. v.). 
Scott’s visit in his fifteenth year to this noble 
specimen of the old Highlander deeply im- 
pressed him, and provided much of his 
Jacobite detail—for instance, as the Intro- 
duction to ‘ Waverley’ shows, the mutual 
protection afforded by Waverley and Talbot 


W. iH. J. 


The following extract from a letter uf Sir 


| to each other. 
ATER FAMILY (cliv. 299, 337, 392, 429, | 


invaluable | Walter Scott to Robert Surtees of Mains- 
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forth, dated 17 Dec., 1806, will, I think, 
explain Lockhart’s reference to Invernahyles : 

But besides this, my father, although a 
Borderer, transacted business for many High- 
land lairds, and particularly for one old man 
called Stuart of Invernahyle, who had been 
out both in 1715 and 745, and whose tales were 
the absolute delight of my childhood. I 


believe there never was a man who united the | 
ardour of a soldier and tale-teller—a man of | 
‘talk’ as they call it in Gaelic—in such an | 


excellent degree, and he was as fond of tel- 
ling as I was of hearing. I became a valiant 
Jacobite at the age of 10 years, and ever since 
reason and reading came to my assistance I 
have never quite got rid of the impression 
which the gallantry of Prince Charles made 
on my imagination. 
JAMES SINTON. 


Braehead, Inveresk. 


ING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SOUTHAMP- Allport asking him if he had any information 


TON NEIGHBOURHOOD (cliii. 75).— 
The Southern Daily Echo of 26 May, 1928, 
informs us that my Lord Montague of Beau- 


lieu has caused to be inscribed a tablet of the | 


King’s Ships (and others) built at Buckler’s 
Yard. It is to be regretted that some means 
was not found to verify the names inscribed | 
before such excellent work was undertaken. 

The following names are omitted :—Saris- | 
BuRY, 48, (1698), perhaps the earliest known 
vessel to be built in the Beaulieu River; 
Greenwicn, 50 (1747/48) ; Fowry, 24 (1749) ; 
Paciric, 20, re-built (1777); Merprna, 20, 
Fowey, 18, Carron, 18, and Tay, 18 (all to 
date 1813). The list omits to state that the 
Spanish prize Santa Marearira was re-built 
in 1793, and mixes up the name HanniBAt, | 
giving one in 1759 and another in 1772, 
whereas one was built or maybe re-built in | 
1779. Saprrna (1806) in included, although 
Mr. BrncHam Apams has shewn that she was | 
built at Chapel Yard, River Ilchin, South-| 
ampton (cliii. 176). VeNcEUR (1810) is also 
given, although ‘ Victorian County History | 
of Essex,’ and my independent note of cor- 
rection (cliv. 170) shew that she was built at | 
Harwich. Europa (afterwards named | 
Evrope), given as Evropr, was built at Lepe | 
on the Solent, not at Buckler’s Yard. And | 
finally, ExprriMent, 50, 4th rate (923)T. was | 
laid down 1772; launched by Messrs. Adams | 
and Co. on the River Thames in August, | 
1774. She surrendered to the French under | 
d’Estaing off Georgia, 24 Sept., 1779, and is! 
not likely to have entered or left the Beaulieu | 
River. 


Joun A. Rupert-JongEs. 


THE WORKHOUSE IN BISHOPSGATE | 
STREET (cliv. 460). — These records | 
would, if existing, be in the hands of local ' 


| Guardians. Mr. Buirackiey should try the 
| Bishopsgate Institute. Mr. Goss probably 
| has some data, and if not would know where 
| to find them. He has specialised on the 


' neighbourhood, 
W. H. Mancuiie. 


LEVEN AND ELEVEN (cliv. 425). — 
I would interpret the sentence thus :— 
‘“She gave them a most excellent dinner of 
two courses of eleven dishes each, followed 
by a dessert.”’ 


Horace BLeack.ey. 


ALLPORT FAMILY (cliv. 102, 139, 176, 

247).—I_ am always glad to be of any 
assistance which I can in this part of the 
world in connection with such matters as the 
above, and I therefore wrote to Mr. R. K. 


which would help Mr. D. H. Aiport. [| 


| inclose the reply I received from him, and I 


think it will be very interesting both to Mr 
D. H. Attport and the Rev. Canon W. G. D, 
FLETCHER. 


Edward McC. S. Hill Esq., 

Wingham. 

Dear Mr. Hill, 

I had your letter of the 20th March and 
must apologise for not answering previously, 
but I wanted to look up the family pedigree, 
of which I had a copy going back to 1648, but 
which I could not lay my hands on without a 
search. 

As regards Captain Roland Allport, wrecked 
off the Cape of Good Hope, homeward bound, 
I_ believe he was a_greatuncle of mine. 
Thomas Allport of London, born at Uttexeter, 
September 12th, 1758, died at Petersham, the 
2nd November,’ 1818. _He married Martha, 
daughter of William Benstead of Maidstone, 
Kent (a very old Kentish family who owned 
Ugandian quarries.) She was Fees in 1786, 
August 3ist, and died at Camberwell (where 
my grandfather’s brothers and sisters resided 
almost all their lives.) in 1833, 24th March. 

Thomas Allport had 21 children by his one 
wife, quite a good record for those days. 
Amongst them was a Roland Allport, who 
was, I always understood, in the China Trade, 
but Iam only trusting to my memory as 
regards hearsay in this matter. He had a 
daughter, Ellen Allport, who I well remember 
as Cousin Ellen, who lived for many years 
with her aunts, daughters of Thomas Aliport, 
at Camberwell. do not quite know when 
she idied. I understood that the father, 
Roland Allport, together with his wife and all 
the other children were ship wrecked when 
homeward bound from the Fast, Many years 
afterwards I believe some of the survivers 
of the vessel were found and I remember there 
was some excitement in the family as it was 
thought that some of her relatives might have 
been amongst them; this, I understand, was 
not so. Ellen Allport, of course, died many 
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ears ago. I must have been quite a small 
se when I remember her. 

Besides Roland Allport, other sons were 
Frank, my grandfather, Dennison and Douglas 
Allport. The names of the other boys have 
escaped me, but I can remember Aunt Sarah, 
Fanny, and Susan, all very old at the time I 
was a small boy. Ellen Atipest, dewgnies of 

Jand Allport, was never married, in fact, 
Ro the daughters of Thomas Allport died 
ingle. : ' 
i your friend wishes any other fadermption, 
I shall be very glad to give him en that 

sess. I could also, if he liked, make out a 
genealogical tree, backwards from Thomas 
Allport. I am_not so sure as regards his 
descendants, as I am on his ancestors, as the 
document [I have is in my _ father’s hand- 
writing and he died nearly fifty years ago. 

I should be very glad to hear from Mr. 

Hl. Allport if he cares to write me. 
Yours faithfully. 
R. K. Auuporr. 
Epwarp McC. 8. Hitt, F.1.¢. 


[The address of Mr. R. K. Allport is 22 Rock- 
land Road, North Sydney, New South Wales. ] 


ARRINGS: DOUBLE AND TREBLE 
EAR-PIERCING (cliv. 371).—A French 
writer on the customs and fashions of the six- 
teenth century gives the explanation that the 
first pair of earrings worn by a lady or a 
gentleman were inserted for ornament in 
youth, but the second or third were lovers’ 
emblems requiring additional piercings made 
in later life. A boy of the aristocracy would 
have his ears pierced when twelve or four- 
teen years of age, and a pair of gold rings put 
in, from which usually depended drop pearls. 
The rings were of a permanent pattern which 
could not be taken out after once having been | 
fastened. On becoming engaged, or at the | 
request of his fiancée or bride, he would have 
the lobes of his ears pierced again to receive | 
a second pair of rings. Probably the King | 
mentioned had more than one favourite who | 
could influence him on this matter. 
There are one or two portraits of ladies in | 
the National Portrait Gallery in London who | 
have double rings in their ears; presumably | 
the first pair was inserted in girlhood and the | 
second at marriage. 
Sailors have retained the custom of wearing | 
earrings among men the longest, and their | 
adhesion to it is to be found in the romance | 
of wearing the rings their lassies wore before | 
replacement by a pair Jack presented as a | 
lover’s gift, 
I must confess I have always been partial | 
to wearing earrings, and would not like to be | 
without them. That they are good for the | 
eyes I feel confident, and I have also read of | 
their being recommended for other nervous 
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affections and some forms of deafness. In re- 
gard to deafness,I personally persuaded a lady 
who is nearly sixty years of age to try the 
effect of having her ears pierced and wearing 
plain 18ct. gold rings in them. She had this 
done last summer, and now assures me that 
the benefits derived are most marked; her 
hearing has much improved, and she finds the 
earrings most pleasing to wear. The perfora- 
tions were a considerable time in healing, and 
probably this was to her advantage, as I 
understand it is the prolonged irritation 
which does the good. 
M. A. 


HE ‘‘ DUCHESS OF DOUGLAS ”’ (cliv. 
281, 320, 338, 357). — Robert Dudley 
lived and died in Florence, where he owned 
considerable property and was held in high 
esteem by the reigning Medici Grand Duke, 
for whom he carried out considerable engin- 
eering works at Leghorn and in the Pisan 
marshes, 

A house in Florence bears a tablet recording 
his residence there. This tablet, it is stated, 
was erected by his ‘‘ compatriot and_biog- 
rapher,”’ Mr. John Temple Leader. Can any 
reader trace the existence of this biography, 
which I have never seen? Mr. Temple Leader 
was a well-known resident in Florence, where, 
like Robert Dudley, he married an Italian 
wife. He was a great benefactor to Florence, 
where he was held in high esteem. He was 
the author of a ‘ Life’ of the Condottiere Sir 
John Hawkwood, of which I possess a copy. 

GERARD THARP, 
Lt.-Col. 


LAPY ALMERIA CARPENTER (cliv. 
4 441). — She was the daughter of the 
first Earl of Tyrconnell, and died in 1809. 
As lady of the bedchamber to the Duchess of 
Gloucester, she became the Duke’s mistress. 


| ‘The Complete Peerage,’ under ‘ Tyrconnell,’ 


refers to Wraxall’s ‘ Memoirs’ for informa- 
tion about her. It is said that her illegiti- 
mate daughter by the Duke, Louisa Maria de 
la Coast, also called daughter of Farley 


| Edsir, married the third Baron Macdonald of 


Slate (Co. Antrim). 
R. S. B. 


Does not P. D. M. rather mean, not Lady 
Almeria Carpenter, the mistress of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester, brother of King 
George III; but her relative of a previous 
generation, of whom Dr. Paget Toynbee gives 


this note in his ‘Horace Walpole’ 
(ii. p. 444): 
Hon. Alicia Maria Carpenter (d. 1794). 
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daughter of second Baron Carpenter 

sister of first Earl of Tyrconnel; m. 

Charles Wyndham, second Earl of Egremont, 

2. Count Briihl. She was Lady of the Bed- 

chamber to Queen Charlotte. 
A. Francts STEUART. 


WALTER NEEDHAM, M.D.,_ F.R.S. 
(cliii. 371, 407). — Although some time 

has elapsed since your correspondent’s query, 
I venture to submit the following, in case you 
should consider it may be of interest to him. 
I have a ‘“‘ Plantin”’ edition (1623) of the 
‘Officium Beate Marie,’ which once 
belonged to a Robert Needham. On the fly- | 
leaf is his name, and the date 1688. There 
are also the names John, another Robert, and 
in a child’s hand, ‘‘ Lucy,’’ all of which 
appear to belong to a rather later date. Inter- 
lined with the Calendar are the following par- 
ticulars : | 
My daughter Mary, departed ye 
February, about 6 at noon, 1694. 
My sone John, departed ye 6th of August, | 
about 4 at noon, 1694. 
Fryday ye 23 of October, my father departed 
about 3 at even (?) (year not mentioned). 
J. Sr. M. Macpnary. | 


HURCHGARTH (cliv. 425; clv. 13).—May | 
not the term garth be derived from the | 
Celtic, gart, a corn land, or land to be} 
cropped? In Manx-Gaelic, this is the signi- | 
fication of the word gart. In general accept- 
ance in Manx-Gaelic, this word signifies the | 
standing-corn, as the Irish-Gaelic gart or) 
gort ; but frequently, in Manx, it means the | 
corn upon the ridge or the highest part of 
the butt. 

The exclamation, Ta losh da’n furrimn | 
(‘‘ Strike the foreman ’’) is still used in the 
Island (and Kingdom) of Man, by the other 
reapers when the man on the gart (corn-land) 
has cut down his ‘‘ rigg ’’ before the furriman 
(the foreman, first, or head-reaper) has done 
so. The following Manx-Gaelic words also 
bear upon the subject: — Gartagh, fertile; 
gartlann, a corn-land (compare Irish-Gaelic, 
gartlann); gartliann or gartghlen, to weed | 
corn; gartlianagh, a person who weeds. 

In Manx-Gaelic, another word for a corn- | 
field is magher-arroo. 


and | 
4. | 


14th 


Henri M. Lion. 


LK CUSTOMS: ‘‘GUISING” AND 
‘KIRN SUPPERS ”’ (cliv. 298, 339).— | 
There is an exceedingly interesting account of | 
the ‘“‘ Kirn Supper’’ custom to found in| 
‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,’ by Rev. 
J. CG. Atkinson (1891). The chapter of this | 


book (pp. 234-245) dealing with the subject, | 
is certainly well worth consulting. 


Both ‘‘Guising’’ and the ‘‘ Kirn Supper” 
are pleasantly dealt with in Robert Forster's 
‘ History of Corbridge’ (1881), pp. 55, 63. 

The late rector of Ford, the Rev. Hastings 
M. Neville, has much of interest to say both 


| on ‘‘ Guisering ’’ and the ‘‘ Kirn Supper,”’ in 


his ‘ A Corner in the North’ (1909), chapters 
i. and vii. 
H. AsseEw. 
HE HORSE IN. FOLK-SONGS AND 
TALES (cliv. 188, 230). — ‘ Yorkshire 
Legends and Traditions,’ by the Rev. Thomas 
Parkinson (First Series 1888, Second Series 
1889), contains the following items associated 
with the horse: 
1. ‘A Prior of Kirkham’s Horse.’ 
2. ‘The White Horse of the Strid, or the 
Three Sisters of Beamsley.’ 
3. ‘ Gormire and the White Mare Cliff.’ 
4. ‘ Pudsay’s Leap.’ 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
OGERS OF LOTTA: HUMPHREY 


ROGERS (cliv. 371).—From a list of 
Sign Manuals of Charles I, printed in Vol. 
i, (1922-25), ‘ History Teachers’ Miscellany,’ 
I glean the following: 

4 & 5, Car. I. 1629. Feb. 14. — 24. Rogers, 
Humphrey—Grant to him of the benefit of a 
Ferry at Aberthawe in the County of 


H. Askew. 


ITT: ORIGIN OF NAME (cliv. 318, 358, 

395, 429).—Why go to an Italian source for 
the origin of the surname Pitt when there is 
an old Saxon name Pitta or Pytta, which will 
do just as well?. Bardsley ‘ English Sur- 
names ’ (1875) gives an early instance of the 
name from a writ of Parliament—Robert in 
the Pyt. 

Pett is a variant of this surname. 

H. Askew. 


PROFESSOR JOHN PRICE, LL.D. (cliv. 

441).—John Price was born in London in 
1600, of Welsh parentage, educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he was elected student in 1617. He 
accompanied James Howard, second eldest 


| Glamorgan. 


' son of Thomas, 2nd Earl of Arundel, in his 


travels on the Continent, and obtained a 
doctor’s degree from some foreign university. 
‘D. N. B.’ is not as positive as your corres- 
pondent, and is hazy about the date of Price’s 
death, which is queried as 1676. He wrote 


' several books which are listed in ‘ D. N. B.,’ 


seems to have been “‘ the greatest critic of his 
time,’’ and a fine scholar. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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TRAWBENGER ”’: 


(cliv. 424).—In the eighties of last cen- 
tury a —— be was known as a “‘straw-ben,’ 
‘‘ benger,’ ‘“benjie.’’ It was usually a oo. 


crow ned Wy with a very broad brim. Quota- 
tions in Wright’s ‘.Dialect Dictionary’ 
(q.v.) are from Yorkshire and Clark Russell’s 
‘Sailors’ Language’ (1883). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
ILVER SALVERS (cliv. 425).—Jackson’s 
‘ History of English Plate’ says that no 
English silver salvers were in domestic use of 
earlier date than the seventeenth century. 
Two round salvers in the British Museum are 
hall-marked London, and date respectively 
1683 and 1688. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


——— WANTED (cliv. 425).—2. There 

are many variants of the rhyme on the 
rule of the road, and it is impossible to trace 
the date of the earliest. Cassell’s ‘ Classified 
Quotations ’ (1921) quotes the following as an 
“Old Rhyme ” 

The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 

Both in riding and driving along; 

If vo keep to the left, you are sure to be 

right, 
If you keep to the right you are wrong; 


But in walking the streets *tis a different 
case, 
To the right it is right you should bear, 
Whereas to the left should be left enough 
space 
For those whom you chance to meet there. 
In ‘N. & Q for July 28, 1866, it is stated 
that Henry Erskine (1746-1817) was the author 
of the original version, which was: 
The rule of the road is a paradox quite; 
For in driving your carriage along, 
If you turn to the left you are sure to go 
right, 
If you turn to the right ycu go wrong. 
Many of the variants will be found in 
6S. iv., though the numerous examples there 
given are by no means exhaustiv e. A further 
variant will be found in ‘ Whitaker’s Almanac ’ 
for 1903, whilst another oft quoted one is 
ascribed to Punch. The following, from an old 
newspaper cutting which I have ‘by me, I have 
not met with elsewhere: 


The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 

In riding or — along; 

If you keep to your left, you are sure to be 
rig 

If you keep to your, right, you’ll be wrong. 

But in walking, a different custom applies, 

And just the reverse is the rule. 

If you keep to the right, you’ll be right, safe, 
and wise, 

If you keep ‘to your left—you’re a fool. 

ARCHIBALD SPAREB. 


[Replies have also been received from M., 
Hener M. Leon and Mr. H. Askew. ] 
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Officers of the anaed Army, 1758-1834. Part IL. 
D—K. Alphabetically arranged and annot- 
ated with biographical and _ genealogical 
notices by Major V. C. P. Hodson. (Uon- 
stable. £1 1s.). 

]E noticed the first part of this useful work 

at clii. 287. It must be a gratification to 
the compiler that the widespread and active 
interest aroused by it among families connected 
with India has, on the one hand, brought to 
light but few corrigenda and, on the other 
hand, discovered’ a fair crop of addenda, most of 
them inconsiderable, but a few of them inter- 
esting. 

This new volume—no less than the former 
one, and doubtless as the succeeding volumes 
will do—impresses one strongly with the 
immense sacrifice of young life by which the 
Bengal service was maintained. By a rough 
count we find that at least 280 of these officers 
perished before completing their thirtieth year, 
and many of them as mere boys. Something 
under two score of the names have place, as 
subjects of articles, in the ‘ D. N. B.’ among the 
most notable being Alexander Dow, sailor and 
playwright as well as soldier, who did good ser- 
vice at Chandernagore under Warren Hastings 
in 1778. Warren Hastings appears in the dis- 
tance of one or two entries; thus, William 
Gardiner, Hastings’s kinsman, who had mar- 
ried a native wife, at his death (he met it lead- 
ing a forlorn hope at Lahar) left his two child- 
ren to Hastings’s care. Here is also Isaac 
Eaton, the old friend who played his part in 
Warren Hastings’s trial, and left him a legacy 
of £1,000. At the time of the outbreak in 1781 
Hastings had with him at Benares a young 
Switzer, George Francois Grand, whose brother 
also served in the Bengal Army; there are sev- 
eral more men of foreign extraction whose 
names fall within these pages, the most notable 
ae perhaps, the Armenian, of an ancient 
family, Joseph Emin, who was born in 1726 at 
Hamadan, and posted to a_troop of Moghal 
Horse at Dinapore in 1770. He seems to have 
served about two years; received a_ pension; 
published his ‘ Life and Adventures’ in 1792. 
and died at Calcutta in 1809. A second edition 
of his autobiography was brought out in Cal- 
cutta ten years ago. 

Where possible Major Hodson has enlivened 
the terse record with touches curious or 
humane. There are several notes recording 
gallantry, and some recording eccentricities, 
thus: Major John Home left his house and 
grounds at Hoogly and Rs. 15,000 for the keep 
of his favourite mare, with instructions for the 
preparation of her food, which was to be served 
to her on a wooden table ; Lieut.-Col. Denby 
died unmarried 1841, “of sheer inanition,” 
though worth from a lac and a half to two lacs 
of rupees; and Major Archibald Hooke, “ being 
entitled to an annuity whilst his wife was 
above ground . .. embalmed her body and 
placed it in a glass case in a chamber in his 
house, where it remained for 30 years.” Of 
Charles Ellison, who was restored after a few 
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months, it is related that he was suspended | 
in 1807 (then a boy of 20) for having “‘ addressed 
to the O.C. Cadet Coy. a letter intimating his | 
determination not to study the native 
languages.” A few grim facts turn up, the 
grimmest being the story of Captain John} 
Donellan, and the poisoning of his brother-in- | 
law Sir Theodosius Boughton. Donellan suf- | 
fered for this, though some accounts have it 
that he was innocent, the crime having been | 
his mother-in-law’s, who confessed it on her | 
death-bed. 

One is well accustomed to discrepancies in the | 
spelling of names in earlier centuries, but a 
little surprised to find more than one instance | 
of it in the nineteenth century. Thus Alex- 
ander Humphrays (1806-1846) (to take the spel- | 
ling of the official records) appears severally in | 
four different forms in registers of some} < 
importance. 


Glimpses of the History of Painswick with 
a Bibliography of its Literature. By F. A 
Hyett. (Gloucester: John Bellows). 

[R Francis Hyett explains in his Preface the | 
reasons which have induced him, in spite 
of the existence of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley’s 

‘A Cotteswold Manor,’ to publish this useful 

and attractive history of Painswick. He in- | 

cludes, in Appendix and Bibliography, partic- | 

i ig not to be found in Mr. Baddeley’s work, 

anc 

whose interests would naturally turn rather 
to the village ame the manor, and who would 
be by way of preferring the popular, so it be 
also accurate, to the purely scholarly and the 
exhaustive. Painswick, as students of village 
annals know, is remarkable for the number of 
points in its history which are very rare. 
Thus, in 1623/4 the Customs of the manor, 
settled some forty years before by arbi- 
trators, were expressly confirmed by an Act 
of Parliament. Parliament was 
with Painswick again in ge in the passing | 
of the Act for ke sale of the advowson of 
the vicarage—a measure occasioned by un- 
seemly disputes in the election of the vicar, 
which are curious and instructive reading. 

For two hundred years the parishioners of 

Painswick had enjoyed the right of choosing 

their vicar. The church is one of the thirty- 

one churches in England possessing a peal | 
of twelve bells, and, accordingly, a fine record 
of bell-ringing. In the history of the manor, 
we have the establishment, in the fifteenth 
century, of the unusual custom that widows 
of copyholders should continue in possession 
of their husbands’ holdings, not even forfeit- 
ing them on_re-marriage. This was done by 
the Earl of Shrewsbury in recognition of the 
sacrifice made by Painswick when out of six- 
teen men of the village who followed him to 
~ French wars, eleven lost. their lives. 
res this valuable little book for a 
on edition one or two misprints might be 

On p. 10, par. 2, the sentence 

beginning “She had not alienated” has 

evidently been altered, but not completely 
adjusted; and the pedigree on p. 13 presents 


A, 


corrected. 
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| travels. 


besides that, addresses himself to readers | 


| Claudius Ptolemy there are seven items, and 


concerned | 


| copy of the edition of Bergomensis 
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two or three Aieiieiiibiaiidis when compared 
with the letterpress referring to it. 


would lay stress once more on the value of’ 
conveniently dis. 
runs to some: 


which, 


the Bibliography, ; 
headings, 


tributed under ten 
sixty pages. 


BooxksELLeR’s CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Wittim H. Rosinson, of Newcastle-on-- 
Tyne, devotes his Catalogue No. 20 to Ameri-’ 
cana, to which is added a_ selection of other 
He describes a collection of 549 items,” 
While this includes a large number of excek’ 
lent things from the seventeenth 
eighteenth centuries, the most remarkable part 
of. it, we think, is what comes from the six. 
teenth century, and especially from Spain. 
Thus here, offered for a hundred guineas, is the” 

* Breue compendio de la sphera,’ by Martin 


| Cortes, in the rare first edition and containing’ 


the full- -page world-map. ‘This work, as the 
compiler of the Catalogue points out, made real - 


| contribution to the science of navigation, and 


was the first in which the deflection of the” 
needle was noticed. The Spanish original ig~ 
said to be more scarce than Eden’s English ™ 
translation. Of Fernando Cortes, Mr. Robin." 
son has the first edition of the Italian version” 
of his second letter concerning New Spain ™ 
(1524: £25) and a German translation of th 

second and third letters (1550: £38). Of | 


among them the edition of the ‘ Geographicae 
Enarrationis Libri Octo,’ brought out in 1525 
(£75), and that of 1541 (£40). An outstanding | 
book is Fracanzo’s collection of voyages, in the 
Latin translation from the original Italian, — 
published at Milan in 1508 (£105); and still P 
more so may be counted a small quarto bound j 
by Riviere containing Waldeseemiiller’s ‘ Cos © 
mographiae Introductio,’ in which occurs the 
first suggestion of the name America for the” 
new world (£250). Still more interesting is a 
complete set, all in first editions, of the Amer-— 
ican tracts of Las Casas (£145). Other works ~ 
that may be mentioned are the Jesuit ‘ Lettres” 
dv Iappon, Perv et Brasil "—periodical reports ~ 
sent to the General of the Society and pub- — 
lished (this the first edition) in 1578 (£36); a 
ublished in ~ 
1506 with the up-to-date account of the discovery — 
of the new world by Columbus (£45), and 
Vargas Machucha’s ‘ Milicia y Descripcion dé 
las Indias’ in the first edition (1599: £65). 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


privately. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
* — the contribution in question is to be ~ 
ound. : 
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